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CHAPTER XXXVI, BY THE WELL. 


WHEN Sibyl left Austin she hurried to 
the place where the carriages had been 
left. The drivers were busy seeing about 
their horses, choosing shady places for 
them, all the while carrying on a lively 
conversation. The party was dispersed ; 
the hampers had been placed under some 
trees to be unpacked by-and-by. The 
coachman in whose carriage Sibyl had 
come, seeing the young lady appear on the 
scene alone, touched his hat and said that 
some of the ladies had gone on by a little 
green path, which he indicated. 

“ Thank you,” she said, “I am looking 
for my sunshade,” He searched in the 
carriage and found the missing article. It 
was well hidden away at the back, and it 
almost looked as if Sibyl had hidden it 
there herself. Having found it, she said to 
the driver: ‘'Can you tell me if there is 
a little cottage near here, close to a great 
well 3” 

“Certainly, Fraulein ; the well is known 
to everybody. If you follow that path to 
your left and walk on for ten minutes you 
will come upon it.” 

“Thank you,” she said. “I promised 
to go there ;” and then she plunged into 
the narrow path, and when a turn had 
hidden her from view, she began running. 
Then again she stopped short; her feet 
seemed rooted to the spot; her colour 
came and went, and the sunshade trem- 
bled in her hand. ‘ What will Grace 








say ? But no, I promised, and what does it 
matter?” With a sudden determination 
she chased back regretful thoughts and 
hurried on. It was quite a quarter of an 
hour before she saw a cottage peeping out 
from a clearing. In two more minutes she 
had reached the well, and, turning behind 
it out of sight of the cottage, she found 
what she expected to find there, namely, 
a man smoking a cigar. He threw away 
the end of it as Sibyl’s light footsteps 
announced her presence, and with a most 
courtly bow he came forward and held out 
his hand. Sibyl only just put hers into 
it, and then seemed to be seized with a fit 
of shyness. She said, rather crossly and 
half turning away : 

“T thought, Herr Graf, it was quite 
close. It is a long, long way, and I must 
not stay many minutes. What will my 
sister think? She will wonder where I am 
gone.” 

‘‘Every one wanders away, beautiful 
Fiaalein, when they come to the woods,” 
he said, quietly. “I did not like that all 
those common people should enjoy your 
presence, and that I should have no sight 
of you.” 

Sibyl seemed a little mollified by the 
compliment, and sat down on the edge of 
the well to rest, for she was rather out 
of breath; her heightened colour and 
golden hair, as she now took off her hat, 
looked as if the sunlight had been drawn 
there in spite of itself, so that it was no 
wonder the Count gazed at her with un- 
disguised admiration. 

The Count was a very handsome man ; 
but his past history need not be given here. 
No good was said of him in the town; but 
this was rather because he lived an eccen- 
tric life, having plenty of money, and no 
very sociable habits. Alas for Sibyl! he 
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had often from his balcony seen her going 
out. Sometimes he had managed to meet 
her in a doorway, and had thus begun a 
bowing acquaintance ; then, as she re- 
turned the smile, words followed, and, 
lastly, came that daily walk to her work, 
in which the Count had usually accom- 
panied her. Soft words and compliments 
were as honey to the inexperienced Sibyl ; 
the kindness of his language was as 
balm to the bitter feeling she had 
nursed since she left England. Little by 
little she had come to enjoy his friendly 
words, Next she had expected them, and 
then—the barrier is so easily passed—Siby] 
had listened to words of love. But she 
had good feelings, this vain, impetuous 
child ; she had pride, too, and the Count 
had only been the more attracted by these 
virtues. He admired her extremely. It 
was not difficult to do this ~ but then, un- 
protected as she was, he found it not very 
difficult to win her love. 

Love at Sibyl’s age is not a difficult 
affair. The first man who knows how to 
speak kind words and to veil his admira- 
tion in courteous compliments, rather than 
open flattery, which the young oftener see 
through than the old, will easily win a 
girl’s love, or what she deems to be love, 
the first burst of gratitude and hero wor- 
ship, which make up such a great part of 
her nature. It is this very quality that 
becomes a source of evil as well as of good. 
In an isolated position the principle must 
be great and good to resist the temptation 
that to the girl looks only like disinterested 
devotion. 

In spite of all this deceit, Sibyl’s con- 
science was still very tender, but she always 
acted against it. 

“T don’t think I ought to have come,” 
she said, not looking up. ‘I can’t think 
what Grace would say if she knew.” 

“Your sister is a very strict duenna,” 
he said, with the slightest tone of scorn ; 
but this was a bad move. 

“Strict! Oh, no, no; I wish she were. 
Grace never thinks anything bad of me 
or of any one. And yet it isn’t bad, 
is it? You do mean what you say, don’t 
you?” This referred to some previous 
conversation which both knew well enough 
where to take up. The almost childish 
appeal touched the Count. He, too, paused 
with an idea of drawing back before he 
proceeded ; but the pause was short, and 
he decided the wrong way. 

“Mean it, my child?” If only Sibyl 
had known how to beware of that fatherly 





manner which was so comforting to her! 
“Can you doubt it? Have I not told you 
over and over again that you are not fitted 
for your life? I know it. Your very 
beauty singles you out for better things ; 
you would grace any station—even at 
Court.” 

“Oh, I don’t really want grand 
things ; I am not used to them; but I do 
want some one to care for me—for me 
1eally—and I want to leava off this horrid 
life.” 

Of course,” 

* And then I could save Grace from it, 
too, couldn’t I? If you knew Grace you 
would like her; she is much nicer than I 
am.” 

There was a question asked here, which 
Sibyl did not know how to put better. 
The Count last time had asked Sibyl 
to be his wife. Oh, what a golden life 
the girl had conjured up from. those 
words! Happiness and money for her- 
self, and happiness and end of toil for 
Grace. For though she thought chiefly of 
herself, yet Grace did really come next. 
The future had no prospect, only that faint 
visionary one of Nan’s making a home for 
them ; but that might be when they were 
all old and worn out with toil. But to be 
the Count’s wife, to be a Countess, to be 
able to go and tell Grace that her drudgery 
was over, her love and care repaid by 
her sister Sibyl’s gold. Ah! that would 
be a day worth living for. Sibyl knew 
very little about German counts, but she 
knew that this one offered her love, and 
happiness, and money, with the only one 
little drawback—that Grace was not to be 
told. There was where the burden was 
heavy. Sibyl wanted to tell Grace all about 
it, but she dared not. Somehow she felt 
that Grace would burst her beautiful dream- 
bubble ; that she would not recognise the 
good fortune now that it had come to them, 
and would snap the chain. But besides 
all this the Count forbade it, and his 
reasons were so specious, so well argued, 
that Sibyl let herself be persuaded and 
lived in this dream of happiness, trusting 
that it would never fade away. 

**So you are having a day in the woods,” 
said the Count, after a pause. ‘Our 
German woods are beautiful, do you not 
think ? But when such as yourself come 
in them, you beautiful child, the fairies 
always prepare a gift for the mortal that 
is so like them. See what they have sent 
you,” 

Sibyl turned, and her eyes shone with 
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childish pleasure on a small diamond hoop 
glittering in the light, 

“How beautiful!” she half exclaimed, and 
then she felt her hand gently taken and the 
glove playfully pulled off. Her fingers 
trembled, her eyes were fixed on the 
diamonds, but she dared not look up to the 
Count’s face. She half wished to draw 
away her hand, only she thought she 
would just wait and see how the diamond 
looked on her finger. ‘Real diamonds,” 
she thought. “It is too beautifal for me, 
Herr Graf. I caumot wear it. Grace would 
It rested a moment on the 
slender finger and then Sibyl’s other hand 
drew it off. ‘‘ Take it, please.” 

“ What! you will not have it?” he said, 
in a stern voice, which frightened Sibyl. 

* Not yet—not now.” 

“What nonsense! See, if you will not 
have it, it shall go into this well.” Sibyl 
was frightened at the passionate words, 

“No, no, don’s please throw it away. I 
will keep it hidden, then, if you really 
want me to have it; but I would 
rather: 4 

‘Rather what? Are you repenting your 
words of the other day? Are English 
girls false?” 

Sibyl felt inclined to cry; she was so 
accustomed to the worls ste heard being 
literally true that she was ignorant of that 
other language to which truth cannot be 
applied, and which, like lights of the 
“ignis fatuus,” are only brilliant to lure 
on to destruction. Even now, if Sibyl’s 
guardian angel had whispered ‘ beware of 
them,” she would truthfully have answered, 
“ All he has said has been so good, so kind, 
so just, and honourable, that he cannot 
mean me any harm. He has promised to 
make me his wife, and why should he not 
keep his promises ?” 

“Then, sweet Sibyl—you were rightly 
named, you fairy child—promise me that 
you will keep it. It will be a seal to your 
promises—and mine.” 

“So soon?” asked Sibyl, shyly, again 
referring to some other conversation. 

“Why wait for ever, and wear out your 
a Even now you look a little 
ill.” 

“Tam not ill,” and Sibyl laughed a 
little, “only I cannot help thinking of it 
all, day and night.” 

“ That is what I want you to do, child,” 
He took the hand that lay trembling on 
her lap and kissed it. 

‘Don’t, please,” said Sibyl. She had a 
atrange objaction, so the Count thought, to 








any sentiment; but all the same, she was 
‘* wonderfully beautiful.” 

At this moment there was a distant 
shout or laugh. They had not heard a 
murmur bafore, The cottage was empty, 
no one was near them, only the solemn 
stillness of the beautifal forest. Sibyl 
started and blushed fearfully. 

“T hear them, Oh, go; please go. I 
shall say I had wandered here; but don’t 
let Grace—any one, ses you—she would 
not understand.” 

Don’t be afraid, my child, I do not 
mean them to doso. Here you are safe. 
You have only to follow the path. May 
I?” He had taken the hand again, and im- 
pressed what seomed to the girl a burning, 
passionate kiss on it, and then he was gone. 
How happy Sibyl felt when he) was out 
of sight, and she was alone, 

Was this like love? ‘I do love him,” 
she said, ‘‘and he must love me very much 
to buy this for me.” She looked at the 
sparkling diamond hoop, and then hid it 
away from sight as she walked slowly 
back to the meeting-place. 


CHAPTER XXXVII, GRETCHEN’S WARNING. 


THE going home was a very lively affair, 
everybody’s spirits were high, only Sibyl 
declared that she wanted to join Gretchen, 
who was going in the carriage with some 
other children. She had met Austin at the 
beginning of the wood, and accounted for 
losing her way by saying some unin- 
telligible words about looking for the 
children, Austia was too fall of his own 
affairs to notice Sibyl’s agitation, and 
when he led her back to Gracé the rest of 
the party was already assambled on the 
open sward near the carriages, Grace was 
rather disappointed that her sister would 
not accompany her; but she soon settled 
that Sibyl wanted more amusing company, 
so the Professorin took the empty place, 
and Austin had again the happiness of 
gazing at Grace. He called himself a fool 
for not having taken any decided steps. 
Nevertheless, he waz happy enough in the 
present. 

The conversation of the Professorin 
curiously fell on marriage, which was 
almost too interesting a topic to Austin; 
but he managed to answer politely the 
lady’s questions, whilst Grace listened with 
a smile on her face. 

“T hear that your marriages in England 
are very unequal, mein Herr; that great 
counts marry quite poor girls,” 
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“We do not happen to possess counts. 
Our earls and dukes, however, do not 
generally condescend to mate with those 
of low birth.” 

“But the story of Patient Griselle, 
of which my husband talks, is received 
favourably in your land.” 

‘‘Chaucer made it familiar to us, cer- 
tainly; but I do not think many of our 
nobility follow the example.” 

“But if they did,” persisted the Pro- 
fessorin, “they would be received by the 
world ?” 

“Why not? Certainly, the man’s wife 
is on a level with himself,” said Austin. 

“That is good,” said the Professorin. 
“Now in Germany, our nobles are very 
hard to please; the lady-wife must be 
noble to please the parents, and if there is 
anything like blue blood, the wife would 
never be recognised if she were but of 
common origin. I knew a young English 
lady whose marriage with a noble had to 
be broken off simply because of that.” 

“That is a foolish prejudice, I think.” 

“She. might be his left-handed wife, 
though,” said the Professorin, calmly, 

“ What is that?” said Austin. 

The Professorin shrugged her fat 
shoulders. 

“No wife at all, to my thinking; but 
yet English ladies make good wives, they 
say, only they know nothing about cooking 
or cake making.” 

** Ah, Professorin, I should like my wife 
to be able to make such cakes as yours,” 
said Austin with a low bow, which much 
gratified the good lady. 

“You must teach me some day, dear 
Professorin,” said Grace. ‘‘ When my little 
ones get a holiday, may I come up and 
learn ?” 

The Professorin was only too delighted 
at being so much appreciated, and the 
drive ended in pleasant chit-chat till they 
stopped at the door of their own house. 

Austin only bade Grace good night at her 
own door. Sibyl had arrived a little sooner 
and was already within, saying she was so 
tired that she meant to go to bed at once. 

* Bat we have had a pleasant day,” said 
Grace. ‘Where did you go to, Sibyl, 
when you left me? I wish you had been 
with me; and fancy, I have made a dis- 
covery. Those Englishmen are not brothers, 
the other one is called—Gordon,” 

Sibyl started. 

‘How strange! Now I shall not like 
him,” she said, decidedly. 

“ He can’t help his name, and you know 





Nan said she once knew some Gordons 
when she was a girl, and they were no 
relation to us. There are, of course, a great 
many Gordons in England and Scotland.” 

“T like Mr. Jones best,” said Sibyl. 
‘Good night, Gracie, I am so tired.” 

Thus ended a day in the woods, spent 
in such a different manner by the sisters. 
Sibyl might be tired, but it was a long 
time before she went to sleep; under her 
pillow lay the diamond ring. What a 
responsibility it was now to her! How she 
wished she had not taken it, and that it 
was at the bottom of the well, “only it 
would have been very sad for such pretty 
diamonds to lay hidden for ever in a deep 
well!” Then the girl went over again and 
again all her conversations with the Count. 
He wanted her to come with him to be 
privately married, and then she might tell 
Grace, but not before, Not before—that 
was what stopped her. It was so strange 
not to tell Grace, from whom she had 
never had a secret—who had been so good, 
so patient with her. But then Grace could 
not save her from this life of drudgery and 
toil; Grace could not alter fate; besides, 
was it not also for Grace she was doing it? 
Specious arguments which she repeated 
again and again, hoping to make wrong 
appear right in her own eyes. But the 
excuse for it all was that Mrs. Gordon had 
behaved so cruelly, it was her fault ; her 
cruelty and unkindness had driven them 
into exile. Even sadder thoughts than 
these followed—hard thoughts against her 
father, bitter murmurings against him, 
which were not less terrible because they 
were deserved. Poor child, the puzzles of 
life were too complicated for her. 

The next morning Sibyl looked tired and 
weary, and no wonder, for she had hardly 
slept at all. Grace’s tender heart was at 
once distressed. 

“You must not go out this morning,” 
she said; “I will send word you are too 
tired.” 

“No, no, I must go; I am not tired, my 
head is aching a little, that is all.” 

She could not have stayed at home, for 
was not he coming to meet her and get 
her final answer? She took out a simple 
white dress which she had, and which she 
and Grace wore when the weather was 
hot. It was merely a white cambric, but 
it suited Sibyl admirably, and made her 
look like some picture of a golden-haired 
Madonna or saint. Grace’s economical 
instincts were shocked. 

“Oh, Sibyl, you must not put on your 
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white dress to-day ; think of the cost of 
washing. I meant our white dresses to 
last all the month, and to-day you will be 
only teaching, and you will spoil it.” All 
the time Grace was speaking, she looked 
with evident admiration at her younger 
sister. A pale blue bow was fastened 
at her throat, the richest dress could not 
have made her look more beautiful, for 
Sibyl’s beauty was of that order that her 
clothes added nothing to it. 

“‘The day is so oppressive, Gracie, let 
me wear it; I shall never ask you again.” 
The tone was so humble, so beseeching, 
that Grace looked up startled. Sibyl was 
not wont to be so gentle; but Grace’s 
indignation faded before the words, and 
kissing the sweet face she loved so much, 
she said, laughing : 

“OF course, Sibyl, if you like it, darling ; 
you shall wear mine when yours is soiled. 
I do think you look nicer in white than 
in anything else.” 

Sibyl returned the kiss so warmly and 
so lovingly that Grace had still a happy 
look from the pleasure of it when her own 
little pupils came, and her sister in her 
white dress had gone for the morning, 

Grace felt still as if she were in the 
wood, and as if the beautiful day had left 
a bit of sunshine in her heart, and Austin’s 
kindness had given her a feeling of sym- 
pathy. The word love never once crossed 
Grace’s mind. There was a great barrier 
which separated her from such a word— 
a barrier that could not be overcome, but 
that made her vow to live and die Grace 
Evans. Marriage was not for her. The 
disgrace must be borne, but it must be 
borne alone. 

Sibyl came in late, looking flushed ; she 
gave some excuse about having been kept, 
and hurried away again directly after her 
early dinner, saying that Grace was to have 
her coffee alone, She had a few purchases 
to make, and would do them on her way 
home. 

But when Grace's little ones were dis- 
missed, a message came from the Profes- 
sorin, Would Fraulein Evans and her 
sister honour them with their presence to 
finish the cakes for the Kaffee-trinken ? 
Grace went upstairs to excuse herself on 
account of Sibyl’s absence. However, Mr. 
Gordon declared that now she was come 
she must stay, and he would take down a 
message to Frau Hanson for Sibyl on her 
return, and Grace was not loth to stay. 
The two Englishmen were in high spirits, 
having come back from a long walk, and 





declaring nothing but the idea of the Pro- 
fessorin’s cakes had drawn them home, 

“Your countrymen are sad flatterers, 
Fraulein,” said the stout lady, smiling, 
much delighted, however, by the compli- 
ments, “ but I think they ought to come 
home to their studies, I have not seen any 
merry looks to-day. My husband is a real 
student ; he loves books better than any- 
thing else.” 

“Yourself excepted, Professorin,” said 
Sidney, with a bow. 

“No, indeed; that would be very sad if I 
came before learning.” In all faith she 
said it, quite contented not to have Lud- 
wig’s whole attention. 

* Are you prepared for another day in 
the woods, Miss Evans?” asked Austin. “I 
for one shall never forget our pleasant 

arty.” 

*‘ Nor shall I,” smiled Grace; “ but Sibyl 
was very tired this morning. It would not 
do to have a day in the woods very 
often.” 

‘How one would get to hate woods!” 
said Sidney. ‘ You see, Miss Evans, my 
friend holds to the principle that distance 
lends enchantment to men and things.” 

“T said nothing about human beings.” 

“There are few people who are a con- 
tinual pleasure to their friends,” said Austin, 
almost gravely. 

“For instance, the ever wise mentor. 
What do you think of that, Miss Evans ?” 

“She guesses that I have enough wis- 
dom for two of us, I hope.” 

The Professor’s entrance stopped their 
fan ; he was in a particularly philosophical 
state of mind to-day, to make up for having 
spent a day with nature. 

Grace enjoyed this talk; she had never 
had brothers, and these two seemed to her 
quite delightful. It seemed to open out a 
new life to her, for her own had been 
spent so much in one groove, and books 
had been her world. 

At last Grace started up. 

“ What a long time Sibyl is away. I must 
g0 down and see if by chance Frau Hanson 

id not give her the message.” 

Austin offered to go himself, but Grace 
would not let him, and hurried downstairs, 
though with a smile on her lips, raised by 
some amusing retort from Sidney Jones. 
The sitting-room door was shut; Grace 
turned the handle but found it locked. 

Sibyl! are you there? Open, dear, it is 
only me.” A moment’s pause, and then 
the door was opened, ‘and Sibyl, still in her 
white dress, stood before her. She appeared 
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confused, almost frightened by Grace’s 
entrance. 

“ What is the matter, Sibyl—are you ill?” 
for she had taken her hand and found it 
burning hot. 

“ No, no, nothing is the matter ; I was 
only—writing a letter.” 

“We were asked to go upstairs. Did 
not Frau Hanson give you the mes- 
sage 3” 

Sibyl put her hand to her forehead almost 
absently, asif trying to recall what she had 
heard. 

“Yes, I think she did, but I was tired 
and did not care to come up. Are you 
going out, Grace? I want to stay indoors 
this evening.” 

“Then I will stay and keep you 
company.” 

“Don’t do that,” and Sibyl’s tone was 
impatient ; ‘I would rather be alone and 
quite quiet. Besides, you ought to go out 
to get a little fresh air.” Grace saw that 
for some reason Sibyl wanted to be alone. 
She put it down to her sister's being over- 
tired, so, putting on her hat, she prepared 
to take a stroll in the gardens. 

“T shall not be long, Sibyl, and then 
we can do something together.” Grace 
kissed her sister and went out; but, 
looking back when she reached the bottom 
of the stairs, she saw Sibyl’s white dress 
fluttering above her. 

“Good-bye,” said Sibyl, softly, as if 
repenting her cross words, and Grace called 
out, cheerily : 

“Good-bye.” 

The gardens were deserted this evening 
except by a few nursemaids with babies ; 
the Unterberg world had gone farther 
afield this fine evening. Grace took out 
a little needlework from her pocket and 
sat down in a shady corner, thinking a 
little of Sibyl, and then of Nan. How soon 
would they see Nan again? God had been 
good to them; till now they had got on 
very well without help from any. Per- 
haps next year they would be able to save 
a little money, and then—— So the girl 
made castles in the air, and wove her 
dreams into beautiful cloth of gold. 

Outside, the cathedral spire rose high 
above the red-roofed houses. The golden 
light of the setting sun shed a glory over 
the town and filtered through the pierced 
spire, whilst far below among the lime- 
trees the striped-winged moths fluttered 
round each other, seeming to dance in 
rhythmic motion to the sound of the 
splashing water of the fountain. All these 





sights and sounds shed a calm around Grace. 
There was only one sad thought in her 
mind now ; that was that Mr. Gordon was 
going away so soon, and then that pleasant 
intercourse would be over, for, with the 
departure of the young men, the Professor 
and his wife would lose much of their charm. 

At this moment, when the chimes had 
just struck half-past seven, and nature was 
bathed in golden glory, Grace saw little 
Gretchen running as fast as she could 
across the garden and coming towards her. 
As Gretchen never went out alone, Grace 
wondered at once what could be the matter 
with the child. Then her heart gave a 
bound, for ideas of sorrow came instantly 
to her mind, and to-day the presentiment 
was only too true. 

“Oh, Friualein,” exclaimed Gretchen, 
running up to her and throwing herself 
on the seat near to her, “oh, Fraulein, 
what can be the matter? Mother does 
not know I am out; but I guessed you 
were here, so I could not help running to 
find you.” 

By this time Grace was quite pale. She 
half started up. 

“Speak, Gretchen. What is the matter?” 

*‘Don’t scold me, dear Friulein ; but I 
heard a noise in your room, and I went 
and looked through the keyhole. I heard 
some one sobbing, and then I saw it 
was Friulein Sibyl dragging a little box 
from under her bed and packing many 
things into it. Ah, Friulein, do not look 
so frightened ; perhaps it is nothing, only 
I wondered where she could be going, and 
then I thought suddenly something was 
very much the matter, and that I must 
come and tell you.” 

Grace stooped down and kissed the little 
fair-haired girl, who was afraid of her own 
audacity. 

“You should not peep through the key- 
hole, Gretchen ; but I will forgive you. 
Tell no one what you saw, but go back to 
your mother. My sister is ill this evening, 
and that is why she is crying. It will be 
all right when I get home; but I must 
make haste.” 

Then Grace hurried away and ran home 
till she reached the front door, when she 
tried to look calm and to walk very slowly 
upstairs. 
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streets and slummy byways with a stream 
of cabs and omnibuses. Foot passengers 
peer into the excavations, and loafers 
gather round and ask one another : “Is it 
gas or is it water, or perhaps electricity *” 
All night long the work will go on, 
with burning cressets and fiery exhalations 
from the upturned pavement. By morn- 
ing, perhaps, the roadway is in order again, 
traffic is resumed, and everything takes its 
usual course, There is only one pipe the 
more in the bewildering network of pipes 
and wires of all kinds that make of under- 
ground London a maze literally without a 
plan ; but the new pipe may, after all, be 
an important one. It is not gas, nor is it 
water, in the ordinary commercial sense ; 
not water that is for drinking, or washing, 
or any of the ordinary purposes of life. 
A spigot from the newly laid pips would, 
perhaps, send a jet as high as the Monu- 
ment, and if you could get a hose strong 
enough to bear the strain, might be em- 
ployed in washing down the dome of St. 
Paul’s, In fact, the temporary disturbance 
of our thoroughfare has been caused by the 
laying down of a hydraulic main, another 
link in the great system which now sup- 
plies London with hydraulic force. 

This hydraulic system was a necessity 
of the time for London, which is develop- 
ing so fast, both upwards as well as out- 
wards. Huge buildings are springing up 
in all directions, for which the hydraulic 
lift is indispensable. As a great forward- 
ing and packing centre, London requires 
hydraulic force in all directions—for the 
presses which squeeze together the great 
iron-banded bales; for the cranes which 
swing those bales high in the air and 
deposit them, as gently as a nurse puts 
down a child, in the yawning hold of the 
big ship; and when the ship is loaded 
and ready to venture forth on her voyage, 
it is hydraulic power that swings back 
the huge gates that open into the crowded 
tideway. 

Of water power, the willing, patient 
slave that accomplishes so much hard 
labour with such little fuss, one does not 
hear very much, in comparison with the 
brilliant electric force. It may even be 
unknown to many denizens of the great 
metropolis that its chief commercial 
quarters, as well as the regions of club- 
land and of the great international cara- 
vanserais—as many of our huge hotels may 
be called—are connected by a system of 
hydraulic mains stretching from the docks 
and riverside wharves of East London to 





the aristocratic regions of Piccadilly in 
the West. A strong public company, the 
London Hydraulic Power Company, armed 
with powers under special Acts of Parlia- 
ment, has carried through the work in 
London. The same system has been 
adopted in Liverpool and Hull, as the 
chief of our large commercial and shipping 
centres, and also in Melbourne and Sydney 
in Australia, while in Manchester, where 
the municipality administers all its own 
affairs, including the gas and water supply, 
the same system of hydraulic mains is 
being introduced by the Corporation. 

But to the untechnical mind, groping in 
the darkness of rudimentary science, there 
is a certain mystery in the process of 
originating and distributing hydraulic 
force. We can understand how heat can 
generate force in the production of an 
elastic vapour like steam ; but water itself 
is such a peculiarly inelastic fluid that one 
marvels how a continuous pressure can be 
kept up to meet the constant demands 
of all kinds of machinery varying from 
day to day and hour to hour, or, to put 
@ still finer point upon it, from second 
to second. If you could have a tank on 
the top of a mountain supplied by a spring 
of enormous power, then the matter would 
be simple enough—gravitation would do 
the business. But there are no mountains 
near London, nor do springs of the calibre 
required abound on the tops of mountains ; 
and, in any case, the difficulties in the 
way of bringing the water along would 
be practically insuperable. So to supply 
the power required and attained in the 
hydraulic mains, you would have to build 
—if your project went so far—a tower 
eighteen hundred feet high, a design 
which would surpass that of the builders 
of Babel. But if a tank or a water tower 
will not do, how is it managed anyhow ? 
Come and see for yourself. 

We are on the borders of Millbank, 
beyond the Ultima Thule of the Parlia- 
mentary hand, where the masts and sails 
of a few barges stranded upon the river- 
shore mark the landing-place of the ancient 
horse ferry. Here is a new brick build- 
ing of pleasing design, with a low tower 
on one side, which might be a_fire- 
station from its general appearance, but 
which is in reality one of the pumping 
stations of the Hydraulic Company. The 
hydraulic chief has kindly undertaken to 
show us over the station, and passing 
under the arched entrance and through 
the building, we enter a paved court or 
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wharf with a frontage upon the river. It 
is dead low water, and muddy and shallow 
at that, with the Albert Embankment oppo- 
site rising high and dry above the mud- 
banks, and the Archbishop’s Palace of 
Lambeth, with its square, sturdy towers 
and clustered roofs showing softly through 
the haze. 

“Yes, there is a slight fog,” says the 
chief; “but we don’t contribute to it. 
Our chimney adds no contribution to the 
general gloom.” A glance upwards shows 
that this statement is perfectly correct. 
“In fact, we are the great enemies of fog. 
Our central fire, which never smokes, re- 
places dozens of engine fires scattered here 
and there over London.” 

But let us begin at the beginning—and 
that is at the very bottom of the river, 
where a pipe conveys the water, filtered 
through the river-bed, to a well sunk in 
the wharf beneath our feet—sunk to a 
depth of some thirty feet to the London 
clay, which lies tenacious and firm beneath 
the river detritus of old Thorney Island. 
And here in a sort of chilly cavern of 
the winds and waters work two great 
pumps, whose polished shafts ascend and 
descend with silent, steady, resistless 
stroke, The simple hydraulic machine 
which drives the pumps is worked by the 
pressure from the company’s own mains ; 
and so is the tall crane which is swinging 
its arm over the coal-barges in the river 
below and hauling up great scuttles of 
coal, to be emptied in the cellars below. 
But to follow the water in its progress as 
it is driven upward at each stroke of the 
pumps there are ladders of iron to be 
mounted, and tanks and cisterns to be 
crossed, and the wintry air blows keener 
as we mount high, while the scene widens 
out in frosty magnificence as stray sun- 
beams glitter among the gilded towers 
and pinnacles of the Parliament Houses, 
Here at the very summit are fountains 
playing, and at each pulse of the pump 
below now one and now the other of these 
great iron-plated fountains gushes forth in 
a copious stream, and then ceases. 

Now, seeing that the water is pumped 
from the bed of the river, the surface of 
which looks muddy and yellow enough, 
it might be expected that the water 
pumped up would exhibit the same 
characteristics. Bat this is not so; the 
water comes up clean, bright, and 
sparkling. Bat it is to some extent 
charged with iron, which oxidises and 
settles after exposure, and the sediment 





would choke valves, and rust iron pipes, 
and generally play the mischief, Hence 
the water must be carefully treated. It is 
passed over the fountains to quicken the 
oxidisation, and deposits a portion of its 
sediment in the tanks into which it flows. 
But it is also treated with lime to remove 
the last trace of iron ; and the process by 
which this is effected is seen in the room 
beneath. 

Here is the great mixing cylinder with 
beaters within which are mixing the cream- 
like lime preparation with the unadulte- 
rated water, and here are pipes which 
pass the whole through filters like great 
presses, the divisions of which are covered 
with jute; while an active little machine 
in the corner cleanses and washes out the 
covers as fast as they are soiled. When 
the water has passed through the filters it 
has parted with all matters likely to prove 
noxious to machinery, and that is all that 
is required, for it is not to be used for 
any other purpose —it will circulate en- 
closed in hermetically sealed pipes till it 
has done its chore of work, when it will 
be finally turned as waste into the public 
sewers, and resume its interrupted journey 
to the sea. But the water is cold, as 
might be expected at this time of the 
year; we consumers of water from the 
ordinary mains know how cold it can be; 
how it freezes up at night and refuses 
to be thawed in the morning, and bursts 
out afterwards in a flood, and reduces us 
to misery and desolation. But water for 
the use of machinery must have the chill 
off ; not so much to prevent its freezing— 
which it is not likely to do unless the 
machinery is left unused for some time 
without precautions being taken to exclude 
frost—but rather because an even tempera- 
ture is necessary to obviate the shrinkage 
or expansion of the iron pipes under 
varying conditions of temperature. 

So, passing through a warming apparatus 
connected with the engine boilers, the 
water is ready to take its place in the 
great mill which is grinding so slowly but 
with such exceeding power. And this 
stage of the watery progress brings us to 
the engine-room. 

And here, with solemn, measured clank, 
the great engines are pulsing up and down, 
with machinery beautiful in its simplicity, 
80 direct is the action of the piston-rod of 
the steam -engine upon the rod of the 
powerful force- pump beneath it. With 
all the power developed, the engines move 
softly and gently, now quickening and 
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now slowing with the varied regularity of 
human respiration. An indicator on the 
wall points to the number eight hundred 
on the dial; sometimes it goes a little 
; higher, and the engines go slow; some- 
times lower, and the machinery quickens 
its pace. The figures indicated on the 
dial mean that there is a pressure of eight 
hundred pounds on the square inch upon 
the water in the company’s mains; and 
} this pressure is produced by the action of 
the steam-engines upon the force-pumps, 
which drive a constant stream through a 
ram into the mains. But then you cannot 
{ put more into a thing than it will hold, 
} and it is still a mystery to the untechnical 
mind how the pressure can be maintained 
and equalised. 

Bat the chief opens what seems like a 
big cupboard in the wall and bids us look 
| upwards. It is the interior of the brick 
tower, and shows a hug: iron column which 
seems to be resting there motionless, and 
dimly seen above is the head of the column, 
a huge mass as it seems of twisted iron. 
A visit to the top of the tower would show 
| that the head of the column supported a 
j great basket as it were of wrought iron, 
which contains a hundred tons or so of 
iron “slag.” At this moment the head of 
the column or ram is pressing against the 
massive timber stop which forms part of 
the roof of the tower. And one wonders 
having seen the enormous lifting power of 
the ram, whether it might not lift off the 
top of the tower itself bodily one of these 
| days; but we are shown that if the ram- 
head went two inches higher, it would 
liberate a valve which would obviate such a 
contretemps, 
| Now this great weighted ram-head, with 

its hundred tons or so of burden, which 
bears the technical name of accumulator, is 
supported entirely by the pressure of the 
water in a huge cylinder in connection 
with the company’s mains, and if from any 
cause the pressure declines, down comes the 
accumulator, climbing down as the giant 
clomb down the bean-stalk. But in a 
general way he remains above in his lofty 
perch, and from the regular way in which 
the pressure is kept up, he seems a fixtures 
there, the water balancing this huge 
weight with as much ease as the fountain 
jet supports the little glass ball that dances 
upon its spray, It is the accumulator in 
his castle in the air which is virtually the 
head of the hydraulic show, and keeps the 
| network of mains that pass under the street 
always up to their work. 





Bat it must not be supposed from the 
name accumulator that there is any great 
storage of power by the giant in his tower. 
Asked how long the accumulator would 
keep the concern going if all the engines 
stopped working, the chief briefly replies 
“about five minutes.” The giant would 
be down on his marrow-bones by that time, 
and incapable of further exertion. Not 
that the stoppage of these particular en- 
gines at Millbank would produce such a 
result. You shall see. ‘Slacken the 
engines a little,” says.the chief, and the 
engines are slackened, not according to 
their own sense of duty, but by act of the 
engineer. The indicator quivers for a 
moment, the accumulator comes down a 
few feet from its lofty eyrie; but the 
effect is momentary, and the pressure 
remains nearly as high as when our engines 
here were working full power. Now how 
is that ¢ 

“Simply,” says the chief, “ because all 
our different pumping-stations are con- 
nected with each other by our mains, and 
they are now all hard at work to keep up 
the pressure that we have dropped. Per- 
haps they are wondering ‘what's up?’ So 
let them go again.” And the engineer 
gives his team of engines their head, and 
away they go full speed, while the giant 
accumulator climbs slowly up again to his 
top storey. 

Here we have the solution of the 
puzzle as to how the pressure is kept up 
and equalised, as against a demand for 
water power that varies from moment to 
moment, The accumulators at the various 
stations store up as it were sufficient 
pressure to equalise the supply, and are 
thus the equivalent of the tank on the 
mountain-top, or the water tower that 
should outsoar either Babel of old, the 
Eiffel Tower itself, or even the more aspiring 
structure to outrival Eiffel, which is pro- 
mised us in the near future. 

But now with some knowledge of the 
work done in this quiet, brightly polished, 
and cheerful engine-room by the great 
machines that work there with such 
calm, impressive power, the scene assumes 
a new interest, and more than ever we feel 
that we hear the breathing of mighty 
London in the rhythmic movement of the 
great engines. For we are here in direct 
relationship with fifty miles or so of 
London’s streets, embracing all its most 
active commercial and social movement. 
We are in the City in its busiest hour ; our 
grand companions in brass and steel are 
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working a little harder to meet the strain 
of its activity. Weare moving lifts in the 
great banks; we are in the cellars where 
gold is stored in heaps ; we carry loads of 
books, of securities, of bags of specie; we 
rise to higher regions, where rows of clerks 
are busy in the intricacies of the great 
ledgers; we hear the roar of tongues in 
the City sale-rooms; or again, we are among 
warehouses crammed with the rich products 
of the earth; or upon the busy wharves, 
where bales, and casks, and huge cases 
swing to and fro. .We see the steamers in 
the Pool moored tier upon tier; we hear 
the clatter of knives and forks in great 
restaurants, and we are penetrated with 
the savour of coming banquets. We are 
at work, too, in the great shops, and we 
carry up and down pretty milliners, with 
their piles of new costumes. Now it is 
the decorous hum of a public office we 
hear, and we groan under the weight of 
tons of foolscap or cart-loads of stamps. 
At theatres, too, we assist in the rehearsals, 
and relieve the burdened property man of 
his load; and we visit, too, the quiet 
hospital wards, and come and go with 
noiseless stepe. And now we are carrying 
up a great pile of luggage to the top of a 
big hotel; or we bring down a bevy of 
laughing girls eager to explore the wonders 
of new London. 

But what of the night, when the strenuous 
labours of the day are finished, but when 
the pleasure-loving part of the community 
is most awake? In the great residential 
mansions the lifts are at work till long 
after midnight. Time and tide, too, are 
not limited by daylight; there are ships 
hastily being loaded by the light of the 
great arc lamps ; and if the packing presses 
are idle, the printing presses are in full 
work. Yes, the pressure is kept up by 
night as well as by day, and on Sundays 
and Bank Holidays as well; but as there is 
less work to be done, one pumping-station 
can manege it all; and this is the central 
station at Falcon Wharf, on the Surrey side 
of the river, where the great engines have 
gone on working night and day, con- 
tinuously, for more than ejght years, But 
the pumps, it may be said, that draw the 
water from the source of supply, and force 
it to the reservoirs at the top of the station, 
these go on working by night as well as by 
day, aud the patient hydraulic force that 
moves them never complains of overwork. 

Another function is performed by hy- 
draulic power—it stokes the fire under the 
great boilers and regulates the supply of 





coal so that smoke is practically abolished, 
and this by an ingenious system of grids 
with a reciprocating motion, alternately ad- 
vancing and receding, which both feeds 
the fire and “ cuts the slag” with the skill 
of a practised stoker. What remains to be 
seen may as well be seen at the central 
pumping station at Falcon Wharf, where 
the greatest amount of power is developed. 
Here we are at the other horn of the 
“ample bow” of the “two fair cities” 
aligned upon the banks of Father Thames. 
Before us great St. Paul’s rises grandly out 
of the haze, and the City itself, with its 
spires and roofs, shines forth in the pale 
wintry sunshine in a strange, dreamy 
fashion. Here the water is drawn from 
nearer the surface, and is more charged 
with sediment, but requires only me- 
chanical treatment in filtration. Then the 


chill is taken off and the water is forced } 


into the pipes as elsewhere, at the com- 
paratively genial temperature of seventy 
degrees. Here, too, are the engines that 
know no rest, and, in addition to the ac- 
cumulator of the station, there is another 
one, the father of them all, which acts as a 
reservoir of pressure for the whole system. 
Then there is another station at Wapping, 
which raises water from the Thames, as 
well as one to the northward supplied 
from other sources. Some notion of the 
developement of this source of power may 
be derived from the statement that in 
March, 1884, the company delivered 
scarcely three hundred thousand gallons a 
week, while, seven years later, their de- 
liveries amounted to just over five million 
gallons in the same period; and that, 
while in 1884 just fifty-nine machines of 
various kinds were supplied with power 
from the mains, in 1891 the number had 
increased to more than fifteen hundred. 

A striking example of the marvellous 
power of water under high pressure is 
afforded in its application to fire hydrants. 
In London, the pressure on the ordinary 
water supply is so low as to be practically 
useless in fire extinction, and serves only to 
convey the water to the tanks of the 
engines, whether manuals or steamers, In 
cities such as Manchester and Liverpool, 
where the supply is obtained from lofty 
reservoirs, the pressure is so great as to be 
sufficient for all ordinary fires. A hose can 
be attached to the nearest fire-plug and a 
powerful jet of water at once obtained. In 
this way the loss by fire in Manchester 
has decreased, proportionately to the risks 
involved, to the extent of six-sevenths. 
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Although there is little hope of obtain- 
ing any such water supply in London, yet 
the system of hydraulic mains now in 
operation affords even greater advantages 
for the extinction of fires. The influence 
of a jet from the hydraulic main on the 
ordinary supply is simply marvellous. An 
injector fire hydrant connected to the 
power mains and also to the ordinary. water 
mains spurts forth a volume of water under 
a pressure of eighty pounds to the square 
inch, which, being passed through ordinary 
hose, is sufficient to reach the tallest ware- 
houses, and is, in fact, equal to the result 
attained by the most powerful ‘‘ steamers,” 
A system of such fire hydrants, arranged 
to protect the enormous wealth of the City 
in produce of every kind, stored as it is 
often enough in narrow lanes and courts 
that no bulky fire engine can effectually 
reach, would be the most effectual methods 
possible of protecting us from serious 
calamities by fire, And such public hy- 
drants, under the management and constant 
inspection of the members of the Fire 
Brigade, would be the most powerful 
auxiliary possible for that noble force, and 
would afford practical security from any 
great disaster such as should rank—an 
event not now altogether impossible—as 
another Great Fire of London. 

But now our hydraulic tour is finished, 
and, leaving the offices of the Hydraulic 
Company’s chief engineer — who has 
obligingly afforded the opportunity of 
seeing everything for ourselves, assisted 
by the explanations of one who is a chief 
authority in matters hydraulic—we find a 
lifé in readiness to drop us gently, yet 
swiftly, down to the ordinary street level. 
And as we marvel at the towering lofty 
buildings that make old-fashioned London 
look but small and insignificant, we can 
realise what a great future is before the 
system of hydraulic force supply. There 
need be no injurious rivalry between hy- 
draulic power and electricity ; each has its 
definite rdle in the march of events, and 
there is abundant scope for the develope- 
ment of either force. 

There only remains to be noticed the 
method of the introduction of the hy- 
draulic force into the premises of the 
private consumers. This is done by means 
of service pipes, usually of a diameter of 
two inches, which is sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes. The mechanism of the 
hydraulic lift is simplicity itself. A metal 
cylinder is sunk to the depth required, 
which must be equal to the height of the 





lift. In this cylinder works a piston-rod 
or ram, the head of which consists of the 
cage or travelling chamber of the lift. 
When the water is turned into the bottom 
of the cylinder the ram rises, when it is let 
out it falls. The turning of a tap admits 
the power; it can be stopped at any 
point, and lowered at any rate desired. 
The latest form of lift introduced into 
some of the most recent West End “ man- 
sions,” where sets of apartments are ar- 
ranged in flats, is so contrived that it 
can be worked by children even without 
risk of accident. Till the lift is on the 
level of the floor where it is wanted, the 
door to it cannot be opened. The lift 
entered, it refuses to move till the door is 
securely closed. As to accident to the 
machinery of the lift itself, its strength, 
when properly constructed, is so great in 
comparison with the work it has to do, that 
the margin of safety is sufficient to re- 
assure the most timid. It is some comfort 
to know that, in this matter of lifts and 
hydraulic power, we are ahead of the 
Continent generally. The lifts in the great 
hotels of Paris are chiefly worked by tanks 
in the roof, and are slow without being 
sure, The same may be said of the lifts 
that have struggled into existence in 
the other European capitals. So that, 
altogether, we may feel proud that skill 
and enterprise have furnished our metro- 
polis with such a valuable and convenient 
motive power. 





BALLANTRAE—WITHOUT THE 
MASTER, 


As we speed along the road that leads 
to Ballantrae, our thoughts are less on 
fraternal war and family feuds than on the 
incomparable views of rolling hills, of rock- 
strewn shore, and of spreading sea, which 
are ever opening before us. Not the 
Solway Firth? No; but we are bound 
for Ballantrae, and the topography of 
novelists is far above the vulgar exacti- 
tude of maps. Surely that must be the 
very cove in which the worthy Mr. 
MacKellar observed the French lugger on 
that fateful November day when the 
courtly “Mr. Bally” returned to the 
bosom of his long-suffering family. Then 
if that little promontory is Craig Head, 
where is ‘“ Muckleross”? The argument 
waxes warm, but is quashed by the curt 
remark of the driver, that we’re ‘a matter 
o sax miles frae Ballantrae” yet. So 
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once more we return to the study of the 
jagged shore, the rugged cliffs, and the 
terraced hills on our left, which by verdant 
steps lead to the spreading uplands 
between the sea and the Stinchar. 

It is a long, long ascent to the summit- 
level of Benane Head, where the road passes 
close by the edge of high, vertical cliffs of 
serpentine and — - a = of 
igneous or the geologist. Here 
= a ow omg woes 4. aso which 
run far into the base of the hill, and here, 
therefore, we conclude, came the mysterious 
French friends of “Mr. Bally” in their 
free - trading operations. But where is 
Durrisdeer ? 


Kittle folks are the Durrisdeers, 
They ride wi’ ower mony spears. 


No doubt; but they might at least 
locate themselves in a land where the 
Special Correspondent can track them. 

There, at any rate, is the Bay of Ballan- 
trae, spreading out at last before us, as we 
begin the long descent from Benane Head. 
Beautiful exceedingly it is, with its crescent 
of gently sloping sand, chafed by a cream- 
ing surf, and bounded inland by a rampart 
of mountain and wood. One of the most 
peaceful and pictorially perfect bays the 
eye ever rested lovingly on, it appears this 
bright autumn day, and with no suggestion 
whatever of the gloom and strife which 
darkened the fortunes of the Duries of 
Durrisdeer and Ballantrae. 

As we drive into the placid and clean- 
swept village, we see nothing of that 
crowd of riff-raff who hissed and hooted 
the sorely tried “Mr. Henry.” In truth, 
it needs a powerful imagination to conjare 
up a crowd of any sort from this handful 
of trim cottages. 

Is this the ghost of The Master stepping 
jauntily along the single street? ‘A very 
handsome figure and countenance,” as Mr. 
MacKellar beheld landing from the French 
lugger—swarthy (the Duries are all black 
men), “lean, long, with a quick, alert 
black look, as of one who was a fighter 
and accustomed to command.” Yes, the 
description answers so far. Yet stay, he 
must have a mole upon one cheek, ‘ not 
unbecoming”; a large diamond must 
sparkle on his hand ; his clothes must be 
of one hue, of French cut and foppish 
design ; and his ruffles must be of costly 
lace and of the most exquisite cleanliness, 
although he has just landed from a dirty 
smuggling lugger. Alas! no; this is not 
The Master come to torment his friends, 





but an artist come to fill his canvasses with 
sea-scapes. 

What, then, is not this the douce Mr. 
MacKellar himself pacing soberly along in 
decent homespun, with a pawky twinkle 
in those shrewd and modestly enquiring 
eyes? Wrong again; that is only the 
village shopkeeper coming to meet the 
coach which brings his daily parcels from 
the railway. 

Railway? Ye gods! and we thought 
we were in the land of romance, the region 
of smugglers and rebels of “the 45,” and 
of one of the darkest family histories ever 
penned by romancist or chronicler ! 

Durrisdeer, then, where is Durrisdeer ? 
There, at least, we shall see visions of the 
old lord and of his “ Judas” successor, of 
Mre. Henry Durie, née Alison Graeme, of 
the Chevalier Burke, and perchance of 
Secundra Dass, Fatuous in our zeal for 
identification, we enquire of a native. 

“ Durrisdeer? There's ne’er siccan a 
name in thae pairts. I ken a place o’ that 
name awa’ doon Dumfries way.” 

“Dumfries!” we exclaim, in despair ; 
“but there’s no sea at Dumfries !” 

‘‘Na, there’s nae sea, but there’s a 
Shirra.”* 

Did he imagine we were in need of the 
paternal care of the law? The reply was 
unsatisfactory, but we persevered. 

‘Where did the Daries live, then, and 
the Master of Ballantrae ?” 

‘The Daries? There’s ne’er sic family 
hereaboots. They’re a’ Kennedies, and 
Dalrymples, and Carricks hereawa’ ; that’s 
them that belongs to the kintra, like. 
There’s mony strange faimalies, too, settled 
in thae pairts this twa-three year; but 
ah dinna ken aboot thae Duries.” 

‘Bat they were here in ‘the ’45,’” we 
protest, ‘“‘and had been for centuries 
before,” 

He only shook his head as if we were 
“ havering,” and said there was no Master 
in Ballantrae that he kent o’ but the 
Harbour-master. 

“Well, but,” we said, “if there is no 
place called Durrisdeer, perhaps there may 
be some place corresponding to it.” And 
we described it in Mr. MacKellar’s language 
as lying in a pretty sheltered bay under 
the Abbey Hill—“the house most com- 
modiously built in the French fashion, 
or perhaps Italianate ”—beautified with 
gardens, lawns, and shrubberies to a quite 
extravagant extent. 





* Anglict, Sheriff. 
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Again that doubtful shake of the head 
as if he were contemplating some harmless 
lunatic. 

‘* There’s no siccan a hoose in this bay, 
as ye can see for yersel’ withoot speirin’. 
Ye might tak’ a look at Ardstinchar. I’m 
tel’t that’s o’ some old-warld foreign 
buildin’-—maybe French—but there’s nae 
Duries nor Darrisdeers nor Masters in 
Ballantrae that I ken o’, and I’ve been 
here this forty year.” 

And he went, with material for endless 
“cracks” during the coming winter. We 
gazed after him in despair. 

“Ts it a fraud?” gasped a faint voice. 

“Heaven knows!” I replied. ‘Let us at 
any rate have lunch.” 

And we did so, in a quaint, rambling, 
free-and-easy sort of an inv, where painter- 
men come and go as they list. The 
daughters of the house who ministered 
unto us seem to be of artistic bent, and 
popular with the painter-mer, to judge 
from the number of presentation sketches 
which fill the walls. Clearly an artist’s 
house this, and does not that mean com- 
fort, and non-constraint, and general happy- 
go-luckiness ? 

After lunch we vote that Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson is a gay deceiver, that he 
never was in Ballantrae, and that the Lord 
of Durrisdeer was another Mrs. Harris. 
Also, we vote that we have found a jewel, 
and that we will go forth and rejoice in it. 

Fifteen miles from anywhere is this 
Ballantrae, and yet with all the resources 
of civilisation in the shape of a telegraph, 
a daily post, a lifeboat house, a breakwater, 
a fishing harbour, golf-links, and a bowling- 
green, What could civilised man want 
more, beyond the needful supplies of the 
surrounding farms and the adjacent inn! 
The man who can grumble at fate within 
five miles of a golf-links knows nothing of 
either “ Zeitgeist ” or “ fin-de-siécle,” in the 
which ignorance, perhaps, some of us would 
like to be participators again. 

We are now in the kingdom of Carrick, 
but also within range of the old district of 
Galloway, and on the border almost of the 
Stewartry, into which the territories of the 
Balliols were formed when they were 
forfeited to the Crown. Every schoolboy 
knows, or used to know before the days of 
school boards and standards, that John 
Balliol was Earl of Galloway, just as his 
rival for the Scottish throne, Robert Bruce, 
was Earl of Carrick. Away round yonder 
point to the south is Loch Ryan, at the 
top of which is Stranraer, and from which 





one can reach Ireland by swift steamer in 
a couple of hours, ‘acing us, indeed, the 
background of our sea-picture is formed by 
the hills of Antrim, and if we took a bee- 
line across the Irish Channel there, we 
should doubtless land on the verdant shores 
of the cosy little bay of Carnlough. 

Bat we are not going to cross just now ; 
we are going in search of some substitute 
for Durrisdeer, and some figure in place of 
the deposed Master. 

What strikes us first is the perfect sym- 
metry of this bay, the faultless but not too 
pronounced curve which it presents to the 
Atlantic rollers; for these indeed are the 
pulsations of the mighty Atlantic which 
are expiring at our feet. The crescent of 
the bay curves slightly to the south-west, 
so that from its centre one looks out 
between the extremity of the Mull of Kin- 
tyre and the Irish coast, that is to say, one 
gazes into the great herring-pond with 
nothing between us and America, Through 
this opening come, with the north-westerly 
gales, battalions of tumultuous sea-horses, 
which, rearing their mighty crests as they 
race across the channel, thunder in foaming 
wrath upon this sandy and pebbly shore. 
In the full fury of an Atlantic gale, nothing 
can exceed the grandeur of the sea-view 
at Ballantrae, and a good deal of strength 
of limb is needed by any pedestrian who 
wishes to enjoy it from the beach, But 
to-day the waters sleep as placidly as a 
wearied débutante, and the bay seems lapt 
in universal peace. Note the singular 
transparency of the water, and the varied 
and glowing beauties of the submerged 
rocks and the sea-ware. The wealth of 
“wreck” is, of course, more abundant 
after an Atlantic tempest, but there is 
enough even to-day to explain to you the 
presence of the painter-men. There are 
cunning ones among them, who know that 
nowhere else are such sea “effects” to 
be got as at Ballantrae, nowhere such 
wondrous variety of light and colour and 
atmosphere, such tone, such perfect adap- 
tation of Nature to the exacting needs of 
the artist. 

I wonder how often that little harbour 
has been painted? It is quite large enough 
to hold a couple of sea-going coal smacks 
moored to the pier, one astern the other, 
for I have seen them, but it is little more 
than the lee of the substantial and not 
very lengthy breakwater. Nevertheless 
it suffices for the marshalling and pro- 
tection of one of the finest and most active 
herring fleets on the west coast ; and the 
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going to and fro of these boats, with their 
warmly toned sails and their picturesquely 
 kenspecle ” crews, are to the painter-men 
an endless theme of study and source of 
profit. They are cunning ones, these 
painter-men. They have as much objec- 
tion as most of us to the tariffs begotten 
of tourist crowds and watering-places, and 
they have a reasonable disinclination to 
raise up competition against themselves ; 
therefore, although the name of Ballantrae 
is not unknown in Academy catalogues, 
the “bits” which have been lovingly 
studied and as lovingly painted here, have 
more often appeared under some vague 
or fanciful title. ‘‘ When the wind bloweth 
in from the sea,” for instance, or “ The 
Fisher’s Home,” or “‘ The Sea Harvesters,” 
or “ The Sorrow of the Sea,” or ‘‘ Common 
Objects of the Sea-shore,” might be any- 
where, and who is to know it was evolved 
at this marine Arcadia, this aristocratic 
survival of medizval Scotland on the out- 
skirts of modern civilisation ? 

Was it from some painter-man that Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who does not 
belong to these parts, caught the name ? 
It is a melodious one, if you do not fall 
into the Sassenach error of giving the 
dipbthong sound to the final ‘‘ae.” The 
Scotch “ae” and the Irish “ea” (as in 
O’Shea) are alike in this, that they rhyme 
to the English ‘‘tray.” Speak of Ballan- 
tree and you are stamped indelibly as an 
ignorant and benighted Southron. The 
‘*Ball” is the same prefix as you meet 
with so often over in Ireland yonder—in 
Ballymena, Ballycastle, Ballyshannon, Bal- 
lina, and so forth. It simply means a 
village or town, and Ballantrae is the 
vhalantrae, the town on, or by the sea. 
Celtic? Yes, of course; how could it be 
otherwise with the birthplace of the Celtic 
conquerors of Scotland just opposite? But 
away round in Loch Ryan, you may find, 
if you wish, the grass-grown remains of 
Reregonium, the ancient Pictish capital 
of Scotland. It is true that some people 
say Reregonium was Rericonium, a Roman 
station, and that a perverse generation has 
located the Pictish capital at Beregonium, 
away north on Loch Etive; but these are 
just among the little discrepancies that the 
student of ancient Scottish history must 
make up his mind to encounter. 

But it was neither Picts nor Irish-Scots 
that we came hither to study—where is 
that Durrisdeer ? 

Let us follow this tempting little river, 
about the mouth of which the houses of 





the village are clustered. It rejoices in 
the not very euphonious name of the 
Stinchar, and it comes from dark and 
lonely Loch Doon, away up in the Ayrshire 
hills, For about half its course of thirty 
miles or so this Stinchar is but an ordinary 
Highland burn, with rocky bed and bare 
or alder-clad banks. . But in its last dozen 
miles or so, before it empties itself into 
the great Atlantic at Ballantrae, this 
Stinchar developes a wondrous character, 
and is one of the loveliest streams in all 
Scotland. For miles, the valley of the 
Stinchar is a sylvan wonderland, in which 
it is difficult to imagine that you are in 
Scotland. “Quite English, you know,” 
you think as you drive along the shady 
avenue, under which the public road 
follows the course of the river—until you 
come to the remains of some grim and 
gaunt ‘“‘keep” to remind you that you are 
in a land which in ancient days was the 
scene of incessant warfare among the Low- 
land clans. Greatest among these were 
the Kennedies, whose name and whose 
castles are to be found to this day 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Carrick. 

Somewhere in the thirteenth century 
these Kennedies built a castle here, to 
command the road into Galloway, and to 
defend the entrance into Carrick. They 
called it Ardstinchar ; and as we climb up 
to all that now remains of it, we see from 
the scattered ruins that it was both an 
extensive fortress and one admirably 
placed. But of the main building we can 
find only a sad-looking tower keeping 
watch and ward over the village. It is 
romantic, it is picturesque, it even invites 
one to moralise on the mute and material 
evidences of human vanity; but by no 
effort of the imagination can it be trans- 
formed into Durrisdeer. 

We leave Ardstinchar and its fascinating 
surroundings with reluctance; but we are 
possessed with the craze of those who 
have cherished an ideal and find it dis- 
solving into space. We must follow, or 
set up another. One forlorn hope 
remains : we will seek for the Duries at 
Carleton. 

We had noticed this gaunt old spectre 
of a ghastly past as we drove along the 
cliff-road on our way to Ballantrae, but 


we had not then associated it with the- 


Master. Let us try back for “ Mr. Bally” 
and the good MacKellar. 

Some miles to the north of Ballantrae, 
along the wild rock-bound coast, stands 
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Carleton Castle, or all that is left of it. 
Surrounded by ravines, some of them 
thickly wooded, planted sufficiently far 
back from the surf-beaten shore to be 
protected from the full fury of the wintry 
blasts, yet commanding from the summit 
of a steepish bank both road, and valley, 
and sea—Carleton demonstrates that its 
ancient possessors had a goodly notion of 
how to take care of themselves. A better 
type of a fortress in a land where property 
and lives were alike precarious could 
hardly be selected. But alas! the gardens 
and shrubberies of Durrisdeer were im- 
possible on these rugged slopes, and even 
the reckless ‘Mr. Bally” would have 
hesitated to land from a small boat on 
those cruel surf-encircled rocks down below. 

We give it up, and refresh ourselves 
with the cheerful history of Carleton 
itself. For a wonder, this is not a 
Kennedy stronghold, but belonged to the 
Cathcarts, or rather to that branch of 
them presently represented by Sir Reginald 
of that ilk, whose name is better known 
in connection with the crofters of South 
Uist. 

An amiable ancestor of the present 
Laird was Sir John Cathcart, who in days 
when most knights were seeking fame, 
was industriously pursuing fortune. He 
was a genius in his way, was this Laird 
of Carleton, and in our time would 
certainly have developed into a Railway 
King or 8 mammoth Promoter, or some- 
thing equally gigantic in the financial worid. 
These were the brave days of old, when 
barons held their sway ; but still violent 
raids on the market in the shape of cattle- 
lifting or castle-harrying were apt to lead 
to unpleasant and possibly disastrous 
reactions. Therefore, Sir John in his 
pursuit of wealth evolved a scheme of his 
own, beautiful in its simplicity, and even 
attractive in some of its features. He 
devoted himself to marriage. He made a 
list of all the lovely heiresses, whose 
parents and guardians were located at a 
tafe distange from his territory, and he 
laid siege to their hearts in a systematic 
and business-like manner. 

Husbands were somewhat scarce, in those 
days, for well-born damsels, and as Sir 
John’s lineage was without flaw, and his 
alliance was of considerable importance in 
a land of feuds, he had little difficulty in 
securing all the wives he wanted. Eight 
of them altogether, says the local tradition ; 
but not, of course, all in one fair troop. 
It was a case of one down the other come 





on, and the singular misfortune which 
attended all Sir John’s matrimonial ex- 
periments was a matter of common and 
sympathetic comment in the kingdom of 
Carrick. 

The way of it was this. After the 
settlements had been duly effected, the 
wedding-feast over, and the bride and her 
fortune transferred to Carleton, Sir John 
would go off on a visit somewhere, Then 
he would suddenly reappear some evening, 
when the retainers were all at supper, and 
invite the innocent and unsuspicious spouse 
to join him i a gallop before he stabled 
his steed. The gladsome bride gaily 
mounted behind him, and he carried her 
to the top of that vertical precipice we 
saw at Benane Head, and there he quietly 
dropped her over into the sea. 

This simple process had been followed 
successfully for seven times, and Sir John 
was grown-rich by unearned increment. 
But the lucrative quality of marriage as a 
financial operation was too tempting. Like 
most men on the “bull” tack he did not 
know when to stop, and after a decent 
interval of mourning for his seventh spouse, 
he laid his hand and what did duty for his 
heart, at the feet of the lovely Miss May 
Kennedy, of Culzean. She had a hand- 
some tocher, but as Sir John was rich and 
powerful she was ordered to marry him. 
This she did, with some suspicion on her 
part that all was not “canny” about her 
husband, but with the determination, that 
whatever happened, she would be all there 
when the bell rang. The usual thing 
happened ; the evening ride was proposed, 
and what followed is related in a ballad of 
the country : 

‘* Loup off the steed,”’ says false Sir John, 


‘* Your bridal bed to see, 
For it’s seven kings’ daughters I’ve drowned 


here, 
And the eighth I'll make out wi’ thee. 
‘‘Cast aff, cast aff your silks so fine 
And lay them on a stone, 
For they are owre gude and owre costly 
To rot in the salt sea foam.” 

From which it will be seen that Sir 
John was of a thrifty disposition, and that 
the avaricious appetite was growing with 
what it fed on. No doubt he had viewed 
with remorse the waste of good merchant- 
able apparel in the case of the previous seven 
unfortunate wives. But woman’s wit was 
superior to his this time, and the lovely 
May replied : 

*O turn you about, thou false Sir John, 
And look to the leaf of the tree ; 


For it never became a gentleman 
A naked woman to see.” 
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Sir John seems to have had some gentle- 
manly instincts, in spite of his greed, for : 


He’s turned himself straight round about 
To look to the leaf o’ the tree ; 

She's turned her arms about his waist 
And threw him into the sea. 


‘Oh lie you there, thou false Sir John, 
Oh lie you there,” said she ; 

‘For you be not in a caulder bed 
Than the ane you meant for me.” 


This was poetic justice of the moat 
effective kind, and one rejoices in the fate 
of Sir John Cathcart of Carleton, and in 
the fact that all his wickedly acquired 
wealth passed into the possession of this 
gallant Octavia. She never married again, 
they say, having found the path of matri- 
mony beset by too many perils. 

The lonely pile of Carleton Tower, how- 
ever, will not tally with Darrisdeer, and as 
we wend our way back to Ballantrae in a 
flood of golden sunset, we would breathe 
} out threatenings and slaughter against Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, if we did not 
bless him for having misled us into one of 
the most enchanting retreats we have yet 
found far from the madding crowd of 
cheap-trippers and Gladstone-baggers, 





“THE QUESTION.” 


Ir is, perhaps, almost impossible for us 
in these days, when the suggestion that 
the lash should be used on wife-beaters 
{ and such like brutes is met with a howl 
from a large section of the public, to 
realise the immense part which has been 
played throughout the world’s history by 
torture in its various forms. We may take 
| it that there were three different objects 
in the application of torture. The first 
of these would, perhaps, be the earliest, 
and was to give pleasure to some tyrant 
in the spectacle of suffering in others— 
it is just possible to imagine a mind 
so brutal as to take pleasure in such a 
thing—the second object was punishment, 
and this we can easily understand in a 
low state of civilisation, when men had 
nothing, or next to nothing, in the way of 
refining influences around them. Even 
now, although, perhaps, we do not mean 
it, we are apt to say, when a man has 
committed some particularly brutal murder, 
that hanging is too good for him. So we 
will admit that we can understand these 
first two objects. But what shall we say 
about the third—the Question? Can we 
possibly bring ourselves to understand how 





answers wrung from a sufferer on the rack 
could be accepted as true? Yet this was 
the object which caused torture to flourish 
mostly, and which brought it to its highest 
itch. 

" Torture is as old as history itself. In 
Egypt and Greece slaves were tortured ; 
from Greece the practice spread to Rome, 
and from Rome to the numerous nations 
which Roman influence reached, and among 
these Germany stood pre-eminent. 

These thoughts have been suggested by 
the collection of instruments of torture 
from Nuremberg, which has for some 
time been on view in London, and which, 
for those of us who have any pleasure 
in gruesome subjects, is worth seeing. 
There are two conditions of mind in 
which we may approach these relics. The 
first is one in which we are prepared to 
see in them nothing but pieces of old 
iron, and the other is that in which we are 
prepared to see in them instruments which 
have been really used in shedding human 
blood and have echoed with the cries of 
human agony. If we go in this latter 
spirit, these pieces of old iron seem to 
have the power of thrilling us with a 
sense of horror, and perhaps we are glad 
to get out into the open air again, thank- 
ful that we did not live in days when 
such like things were used. For a good 
many tortures ingenious apparatus was 
hardly required, as, for instance, a very com- 
mon one was to suspend a man to the ceiling 
and attach weights to his feet, which was 
a very simple process, and could be varied 
in many ways. But here we are to look 
at the instruments themselves. The first 
to thrill us is the wheel—not perhaps the 
wheel we expected to see, for on that 
which we may have seen in old engravings 
the victim was bound, and his limbs broken 
by ahammer, In this case he was bound 
to a wooden bed, and the wheel—a heavy 
one with a big iron shaft in the course of 
its circle—whirled over him, pressed down 
with such force as to break every bone in 
his body. Something similar to this is 
the “spiked hare,” which was a wooden 
roller covered with spikes, which was used 
in the same fashion as the wheel. Of 
course we have the rack in different forms, 
but compared to some other objects the 
rack seems almost simple; besides, wé 
have seen that before, but a torture chair, 
of which there are two or three in the 
exhibition, is one of those apparently 
harmless articles which, in reality, is of 
horrible cruelty. These chairs, of various 
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shapes, are covered, back, seat, and foot- 
rest, with wooden spikes, so that whatever 
attitude the victim assumed soon became 
intolerable, indeed, as the catalogue, which 
is often artlessly funny, says, ‘after a short 
time the pain became unbearable.” A tor- 
ture cradle is a particularly horrible object, 
being a cradle covered with wooden spikes 
on which the victim would be rocked. 
Many of us in our young days, when we 
devoured stories of adventures dealing with 
the Inquisition and the Spanish Main, 
wondered what an instrument of torture 
called a Spanish donkey was like. Here 
is one, and it turns out to be a plank of 
wood set upright with the top planed to a 
point, On this the victim was placed 
astride, and having weights attached to 
his legs until the point cut through his 
body. 

The great feature of this exhibition is, 
however, the Iron Maiden, This is a 
hollow box shaped somewhat like a human 
body, with two doors. The interior is 
lined with spikes, and inside this box the 
condemned was placed, and the doors being 
shut was impaled alive. Here the cata- 
logue requires strong faith on the part of 
its readers, for it tells us that the body 
was thrown into the moat, when death re- 
lieved the wretch’s agonies ‘ perhaps after 
days.” They must have been made of 
sterner stuff than we of the present day if 
any man could survive the embraces of the 
Iron Maiden for days. 

It is a relief to turn from this to what 
may be called the comic relief of torture— 
the Spanish Mantle. This was a barrel 
with a hole in the top for the man’s head, 
and was the garment devised for drunkards. 
If the size never varied a small man 
would come off very easily, for he would 
be able to comfortably stand up while 
the heavy barrel rested quietly on the 
ground, while a tail man would have to 
bear the weight. Perhaps, however, they 
kept them in stock to suit all sizes ready 
for wear. 

This concludes the list of large objects 
in the middle of the room, and we can 
look at the old iron on the wall. Here 
we have all sorts of whips—whips of cords 
and of iron—thumbscrews in every shape 
and form, ladles to anoint any refractory 
party with boiling oil, pincers, scolds’ 
masks, branks, and every variety of tor- 
ture instruments that we may devise. 
A mask worn by the judges of the Vehm- 
gericht is curious. It was so contrived 
that there were only holes for ventilation, 





that the judge could not see the prisoner 
or the prisoner the judge, so that no man 
could know whom he was condemning or 
by whom he was being condemned. But 
it would be impossible to go through a 
catalogue of the articles here shown con- 
trived by the devilish ingenuity of man 
for man’s hurt. 

In England, we are told, torture was 
never genera), it being reserved as the 
prerogative of the Crown, which gives 
rise to the discussion whether it was not 
the worse for that, for it tended to make 
the application of torture secret, and, 
therefore, the more terrible. One punish- | 
ment, however, was inflicted by common 
law, but that was originally instituted 
from a sense of humanity. In very early 
days if a man accused of crime refused to 
plead he was starved to death, By re- 
fusing to plead he could not be judged 
and condemned, and, therefore, his pro- 
perty could not be escheated. Early in 
the fifteenth century the English people 
becoming more humane, the punishment of 
the ‘‘peine forte et dure” was substituted 
for the starving. This was the sentence : 
“That the prisoner shall be remanded to 
the place from whence he came, and put 
in some low, dark room, that he shall lie 
without any litter or anything under him, 
and that one arm shall be drawn to one 
quarter of the room with a cord, and the 
other to another, and that his feet shall be 
used in the same manner, and that as 
many weights shall be laid on him as he 
can bear, and more. That he shall have 
three morsels of barley bread a day, and 
that he shall have the water next the 
prison, so that it be not current, and that 
he shall not eat the same day on which he 
drinks nor drink the same day on which 
he eats, and he shall so continue till he 
die.” This punishment was law up till a 
very late period, the Jast time it was put 
in force being at Newgate, when, I think, 
it was a major in the army who was 
sentenced to it. In this case, however, the } 
sufferer was killed immediately by a tre- 
mendous weight instead of suffering a | 
lingering death. In addition to this, death 
by boiling was for some time recognised 
by the English Penal Code. 

We can show a small collection of relics 
in London at the Tower—relics of that | 
torture-chamber described by Ainsworth } 
in “Guy Fawkes.” As Mr. Ainsworth was 
alwsys at great pains to make his descrip- 
tions correct, we may take it that the 
descriptions are fairly accurate, The first 
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description is of the torture of Viviana 
when she refused to answer questions as 
to what she knew of the plot, and the 
torture-chamber is described as ‘‘a square 
chamber, the roof of which was supported 
by a heavy stone pillar, while its walls 
were garnished with implements of torture. 
At a table on the left sat the lieutenant 
and three other grave-looking personages. 
Across the lower end of the chamber a 
thick black curtain was stretched, hiding a 
deep recess.” To this recess, again refusing 
to give any information, Viviana is taken. 
‘*The recess was about twelve feet high 
and ten wide. It was crossed near the 
roof, which was arched and vaulted, by a 
heavy beam, with pulleys and ropes at 
either extremity. But what chiefly at- 
tracted the unfortunate captive’s attention, 
was a couple of iron gauntlets attached to 
it, abovt a yard apart. Upon the ground 
under the beam, and immediately under- 
neath that part of it where the gauntlets 
were fixed, were laid three pieces of wood, 
of a few inches in thickness, and placed 
one upon another.” The gauntlets being 


placed upon her hands, which were 
stretched above her head, and screwed 
tight, “the tormentor took a mallet and 


struck one of the pieces of wood from 
under Viviana’s feet, The shock was dread- 
ful, and seemed to dislocate her wrists, 
while the pressure was increased to a ten- 
fold degree. The poor sufferer, who was 
resting on the points of her feet, felt that 
the removal of the next piece of wood 
would occasion almost intolerable torture. 
Her constancy, however, did not desert 
her, and, after the question had been 
repeated by Ipgrieve, the second block was 
struck away. She was now suspended by 
her hands, and the pain was so exquisite 
that nature gave way, and uttering a 
piercing scream, she fainted.” 

Further on we have a description of the 
torture of Guy Fawkes himself. Ipgrieve 
proposes to start him with the Scavenger’s 
Daughter and the Little Ease ; proceed to 
the gauntlet and the rack; and finally, if 
these fail, to try the effect of the dungeon 
among the rats and the hot stone. The 
Scavenger’s Daughter was a huge iron hoop, 
which opened in the centre with a hinge— 
there is one still to be seen at the Tower 
—which was placed over the prisoner’s 
shoulders and under his legs in such a way 
as to compress his body so tightly that he 
could hardly breathe. The Little Ease is 
described as “a narrow cell about four feet 
high, one and a few inches wide, and two 





deep. Into this narrow receptacle, which 
seemed wholly inadequate to contain a tall 
and strongly built man like himself, the 
prisoner was with some difficulty thrust, 
and the door locked upon him.” The 
dungeon among the rate was a “horrible 
pit adjoining the river,” in which there 
was at high tide about two feet of water, 
and which was infested by ferocious and 
daring rats. The final torture of the hot 
stone is thus described. ‘On the fourth 
day he was taken to another and yet 
gloomier chamber, devoted to the same 
dreadful objects as the first. It had an 
arched stone ceiling, and at the further 
extremity yawned a deep recess. Within 
this was a small furnace, in which fuel was 
placed, ready to be kindled ; and over the 
furnace lay a large black flag, on which 
were stout leathern straps. After being 
subjected to the customary interrogations 
of the lieutenant, Fawkes was stripped of 
his attire, and bound to the flag. The fire 
was then lighted, and the stone gradually 
heated. The writhing frame of the miser- 
able man ere long showed the extremity of 
his sufferings ; but as he did not even utter 
a groan, his tormentors were compelled to 
release him.” 

But you may say this is out of a story 
book, True, it is, but it is nevertheless 
from an historical romance, from the pen 
of a writer who took pains with his facts 
and historical references, and it may be 
fairly taken as a specimen of what took 
place in humane England when torture was 
not employed in common law, but was 
reserved as a prerogative of the Crown. 

A curious form of torture is one de- 
scribed in the “ Pictures from Italy,” and 
was amongst those shown at Venice as 
used by the dread Council of Ten. ‘One 
press or case I saw full of accursed instra- 
ments of torture; horribly contrived to 
cramp, and pinch, and grind, and crush 
man’s bones, and tear and twist them with 
the torments of a thousand deaths. Before 
it were two iron helmets, with breast- 
pieces, made to close up tight and smooth 
upon the heads of living sufferers, and 
fastened on to each was a small knob or 
anvil, where the directing devil could 
repose his elbows at his ease, and listen, 
near the walled-up ear, to the lamenta- 
tions and confessions of the wretch within. 
There was that grim resemblance in them 
to the human shape—they were such 
moulds of sweating faces, pained and 
cramped, that it was difficult to think 
them empty; and terrible contortions 
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lingering within them seemed to follow 
me, when, taking to my boat again, I 
rowed off to a kind of garden or public 
walk in the sea, where there were grass and 
trees.” 

Of course, the countries where torture— 
and more particularly in the form which 
gives the heading to this article, The Ques- 
tion—obtained most were those countries 
where the Inquisition reigned. The ter- 
rible scenes which went on in secret in 
the dungeons of the Inquisition can never 
be known ; but when the Inquisition fell 
and its prisons were destroyed, enough came 
to light to present pictures of almost un- 
dreamed of cruelty. 

The fear of the Inquisition was so great 
that when once a man was arrested no 
relation or friend dared to come forward 
to defend him or give evidence on his 
bahalf, for fear lest he himself might not 
be considered to be true to the Church. 
So the unfortunate prisoner was left alone, 
— without a single friend to help 

m. 

The routine of the Inquisition and the 
officials who carried it out were as follows. 

There were, firstly, familiars to arrest any 
suspected person against whom any infor- 
mation had been laid. The tribunal before 
which the accused appeared consisted of 
three inquisitors, three secretaries, an 
alguazil (constable), three receivers and 
assessors, together with familiars and 
jailers. To obtain the post of inquisitor 
a man had to be of a good family, no 
members of which had ever been before 
the courts, The accused then was arrested, 
or if not found, judged in default. If 
arrested he was thrown into a dark prison, 
where, if he confessed, he was released as 
& penitent, but he himself was dishonoured 
and all his kindred with him. Should he 
refuse to confess, he was subjected to the 
three grades of torture—the cord, the water, 
and the fire; if under the question he then 
confessed, he was further tortured to give 
motives for his confession, and again to 
betray his accomplices, and after that 
was regarded as a penitent. Should all 
the degrees of torture prove ineffective, he 
was thrown into worse prisons, of which 
there were again three grades—public, 
intermediary, and secret, and following 
these prisons, came condemnation and 
death—death by burning or by some 
even more horrible manner. Such in brief 
was the routine of the Inquisition, which 
sought by every means at every step to 
break down its unfortunate victim, so that 





when he did come to trial he would be a 
broken-down creature, incapable of any 
defence, 

The ordinary prisons of the Inquisition 
are described in Lee’s ‘“ History of the 
Inquisition,” the particular place being 
Carcassone, which will serve as a type of 
others. ‘The prisons were naturally built 
with a view to economy of construction 
and space, rather than to the health and 
comfort of the captives. In fact, the 
Papal orders were that they should be 
constructed of small, dark cells for solitary 
confinement, only taking care that the 
‘enormis rigor’ of the incarceration should 
not extinguish life. _M. Molinier’s descrip- 
tion of the Tour de l’Inquisition at Carcas- 
sone, which was used as the inquisitorial 
prison, shows how literally these instruc- 
tions were obeyed. It was a horrible 
place, consisting of small cells, deprived 
of all light and ventilation, where through 
long years the miserable inmates endured 
a living death far worse than the short 
agony of the stake. In these abodes of 
despair they were completely at the mercy 
of the jailers and their servants, Com- 
plaints were not listened to ; if a prisoner 
alleged violence or ill-treatment, his oath 
was contemptuously refused, while that of 
the prison officials was received.” 

The chief horror, however, of the Inquisi- 
tion were those of the secret prisons, which 
were laid bare on the destruction of the 
buildings—such horrors as enabled Poe to 
imagine, from what was found in the dun- 
geons at Toledo, his “ Inquisition Story.” 
Fiction again; yes, but fiction founded 
on real horrors. In the “ Pictures from 
Italy,” again, will be found a description of 
such another place—the oubliettes, torture- 
chamber, and dungeons at Avignon. But 
Poe’s story will be as well to end with, and 
it is gruesome enough to please the most 
horror-loving of us all. 

The story is told by the victim himeelf, 
and commences with his condemnation, and 
gives the keynote of secrecy immediately 
—he knows he is condemned, but is not 
allowed to hear his sentence. He is hurried 
away through apparently innumerable 
passages and cast into a dark dungeon. 
Arrived there and left in solitude, he first 
attempts to try and ascertain the size of 
his dungeon round ; but his previous trials 
cause him to faint. On reviving he finds 
some food by his side, and manages to 
walk round the walls, and then tries to 
walk across the dungeon. This blind 
plunge, with nothing to guide him, con- 
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fuses him, he falls, and when on the| 
ground discovers that his face is hanging 
over space, and that his doom was to have 
been a fall down this pit, fit emblem, as it 
was considered by the Inquisition, of the 
fate of all heretics. At this discovery, not 
daring to move lest there might be other 
pitfalls around him, he again faints, toawake 
to find himself in brilliant light. On try- 
ing to move, however, he finds that he is 
bound to a heavy beam, and that move- 
ment is impossible. Food is by his side, 
and one arm just sufficiently free to feed 
himself. Lying there with his senses gradu- 
ally coming back to him, he gradually be- 
came aware of a movement to and fro of 
something near the ceiling, and watching, 
becomes aware that it is a pendulum, to 
which is attached a big curved knife-blade. 
Aroused, he watches it intently, and to 
his horror sees that at every swing it is 
lengthened, and that in the course of time 
it must reach him and cut him to pieces, 
There are rats in the dungeon, having 
come up from the pit, and as they are 
nibbling his food he forms a half hope 
that can he but smear the grease on his 
bonds these creatures might eat through 
them. This he does, and just as he can 
feel the knife he rolls away free. Then 
he becomes aware that he must be con- 
tinually watched, for the huge pendulum is 
immediately drawn up. But there is no 
hope for him, as, trembling and fearful, he 
crouches down. Suddenly he becomes 
aware that the shape of his dungeon is 
changing, and slowly but surely the walls 
are closing in upon him, driving him to 
the centre—to the pit. Well, this victim 
is saved, for Toledo is taken, and he is 
rescued from the clutches of the Inquisi- 
tion just at the supreme moment. 

Another supposed mode of secret execu- | 
tion was suffocation by lime, When one | 
of the prisons of the Inquisition was 
searched the man who was seeking out the 
horrible secrets of the place came across a 
cell full of skeletons without skulls, buried 
in lime. This is his opinion, taken from 
Rule’s “ History of the Inquisition,” as to | 
how those skeletons came there. ‘The | 
condemned were immersed in a bath of 
slaked lime, gradually filled up to their 
necks, The lime, little by little, enclosed 
the sufferers, or walled them up all alive. 
The torment was extreme, but slow. As 
the lime rose higher and higher, the respi- 
ration of the victims became more and 








more painful, because more difficult. So 
that what with the suffocation of the 


smoke, and the anguish of a compressed 
breathing, they died in a manner most 
horrible and desperate. Some time after 
their death, the heads would naturally 
separate from the bodies, and roll away 
into the {hollows left by the shrinking 
of the lime.” In the same book is a 
description of such a pit as in Poe’s story. 
“Another object of horror I found between 
the great hall of judgement and the luxu- 
rious apartments of the chief jailer. This 
was a deep trap, a shaft opening into the 
vaults under the Inquisition. As soon as 
the so-called criminal had confessed his 
offence, the second keeper sent him to the 
Father Commissary to receive a relaxation 
of his punishment. With hope of pardon, 
the confessed culprit would go towards the 
apartment of the Holy Inquisitor ; but, in 
the act of setting foot at its entrance, the 
trap opened, and the world of the living 
heard no more of him. I examined some 
of the sand found in the pit below this 
trap ; it was a compost of common earth, 
rottenness, ashes, and human hair, fetid to 
the smell, and horrible to the sight and 
thought of the beholder.” 

Perhaps the accumulation of terrors in 
Poe’s story is an exaggeration ; but the 
pit, the knife, and the moveable walls have 
been found, and, indeed, this is one of the 
cases in which fiction would find it difficult 
to be more terrible than fact. 





THE END OF HIS WORK. 


A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
By LUCIE WALKER. 


—_——— 


CHAPTER I, 


How and when did I lose my taste for 
foreigntravel? Why didI stifle my curiosity 
for the many beautiful things I once so 
eagerly longed to see? Well, I don’t mind 
telling you, only you must let me speak 
of myself as a looker-on might speak, and 
fill in the outline of my story by telling 
certain things of which, though I only 
guess them, I am as sure as if I had been 
an eye-witness of them. 

My story begins with a fight between 
two dogs, who must have conceived a 
deadly antipathy at first sight; for they had 
never set eyes on one another before they 
met on a certain broiling June afternoon, 
in the great courtyard of Heidelberg 
Castle. There had been a snarl from the 
brindled bulldog, a loud, snappy bark 
from the black and white Irish terrier, 
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then all of a sudden they were rolling over 
and over, a heterogeneous, growling, biting, 
snarling, struggling mass. The bulldog 
belonged to a tall, good-looking German 
student, who had just walked slowly into 
the quadrangle from the lower side. The 
terrier was the companion of an English 


girl, who was making a sketch of the 


octagon tower. She was a slender, grace- 
ful girl, with a bright face, and plentiful 
golden hair which caught the sunlight on 
innumerable little curls and waves. Her 
nationality was written plainly for the 
initiated eye in many details of her costume 
and bearing, even if she had not been 
proclaiming it by the futile efforts she was 
making to render herself intelligible to a 
group of children whom she wanted to do 
something in her foreground. If she had 
been old or plain, her accent and her 
mistakes would have made the student 
jeer to himself, as he had jeered dozens of 
times at similar exhibitions; but as she 
was young and pretty, her difficulties 
awoke his latent chivalry, and he was 
just debating with himself whether he 
might venture to offer his assistance as 
interpreter, when for some canine reason 
too subtle to be detected by dull human 
perception, his dog and the Irish terrier 
completely changed the subject by that 
vigorous, mutual onslaught. The children 
rushed about wildly and upset the girl’s 
easel; the English girl looked frightened 
and called, “ Rough, Rough,” in a soft, 
tremulous voice; the student looked furious 
and ordered his dog to desist in tones of 
thunder. But neither appeal had the least 
result. Then the student laid about them 
with his natty little cane; the cane flew 
into splinters, but the blows were in- 
effectual. 

“Oh, how I hate bulldogs!” wailed the 
girl, in her vernacular ; then, lifting a pair 
of scared blue eyes beseechingly to the 
student’s face, she said, resuming her 
limping German: “If you would go 
quickly and get a pail of water to throw 
over them, that always stops dogs fighting.” 

He didn’t look like a man who could 
be ordered to do things quickly, there was 
a certain laziness in his ensemble which 
showed itself in every gesture. Never- 
theless, at her request he went, and 
speedily returned carrying a huge bucket. 
The bulldog was having decidedly the best 
of it now. He was shaking the terrier by 
the back of his neck with the evident 
intention of shaking the life out of him. 

“Here is the water,” said the student, 





breathlessly, but in excellent English ; ‘if 
you will stand aside, they shall have it 
straight.” 

Then there was a splash, the dust and 
water flew upwards over the student’s fault- 
less costume, and the two combatants 
sprang, surprised and snarling, apart— 
that is to say, the bulldog sprang, but the 
terrier crept, a piteous object, to his 
mistress’s feet, and lay there a miserable 
spectacle of vanquished pugnacity. 

‘‘T am very sorry,” said the student, 
‘very sorry indeed.” 

“So am I,” said the girl; then looking 
gratefully at him, “but it would have 
been much worse if you hadn’t been so | 
quick.” 

“T’m afraid it would,” said the student, 
pleased to feel his merit recognised. 

*Doesn’t he look dreadfully bad?” the 
girl went on, bending over her dog. 
“ Whatever can I do for him?” 

‘Oh, he'll be all right in a day or two; 
dogs have a wonderful talent for getting 
well. But I’m afraid,” he went on, picking 
up her easel and its contents, “that there 
is no remedy for your pretty sketch ; see, 
the water has gone all over it.” 

‘Dear me,” said the girl ruefully, “what 
a disastrous afternoon it has been.” 

“T hope you will have time to repair this 
disaster,” he replied, still looking at the 
sketch. His tone was distinctly interro- 
gative. 

“Vm glad to say I shall,” she replied, 
frankly. ‘“ We are going to stay here a 
fortnight.” 

“A fortnight,” repeated the student, 
thoughtfully. ‘Oh, by the way, I have some 
stuff that’s supposed to be very good for 
dogs’ wounds and bruises. May I send or 
bring you some?” 

“It would be very kind of you,” she 
said, without a shadow of coquetry. “We 
are staying at the ‘Schloss Hotel.’” 

“And who may I have the honour to 
ask for?” he enquired, smiling at the 
frankness with which she received his 
advances. 

"Ob, I forgot,” she said, quickly. “You 
must ask for Lady Conyers and Miss 
Wilmot.” 


The student made a quick gesture of 


surprise. ‘Gott in Himmel!” was his 
mental ejaculation, “is this the original of 
the faded photograph?” Aloud he said : 
“ How very strange. I was on my way to 
call on you, at Mark Anstruther’s request. 
I am his friend Alexis Kosinski.” 

“You don’t mean to say so!” cried the 
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girl, as if she were greatly pleased at the 
discovery, holding out her hand. ‘“ How 
odd; but your dog ought to have had more 
discrimination, for Rough belongs to Mark. 
I have brought him from England to see 
his master.” 

‘ Yes, it is odd,” he said, “‘ and very nice 
too. Do you know, I was coming up 
under protest, wondering how I should 
get through the ordeal of a call on two 
ladies,” 

“Were you?” laughed thegirl. “Oh, we 
are neither of us formidable, neither Aunt 
Sophy nor I. How Mark will laugh when 
I tell him all about it! Will you come 
and see Aunt Sophy now?” 

Kosinski glanced downwards at his 
splashed boots and nether garments, then 
at his soiled gloves and crumpled wrist- 
bands. 

“Not just now, I think,” he said. 
** After all, I have done what Mark wished. 
I have made your acquaintance, and 
verified impartially some of the many 
things he has told me of you.” 

She was gathering her scattered painting 
materials together, yet she was conscious 
of the admiring glance which accompanied 
the implied compliment. 

“T shall try again to-morrow afternoon,” 
she said, looking at her ruined sketch. 
“The afternoon light is the best for this 
corner. Now I must go home and doctor 
Rough. Come along, my poordear. Good- 
bye, Mr. Kosinski.” 

She held out her hand to the tall student 
again, then turned and went her way with 
a quick, firm step across the lights and 
shadows of the beautiful old courtyard. 
He stood watching her till she disappeared 
under the gateway. 

“Well, that was a surprise,” he said 
to himself. ‘Who would have expected 
it after that photograph?” Then he 
went his way too, down the hill towards 
the town, in a very different mood from 
that in which he had climbed it half an 
hour before. He smiled to himself as 
.he recalled that mood—the bad grace with 
which he had been submitting to sacrifice 
his time and inclinations to his friend’s 
wishes. Asa rule, it was Anstruther who 
made the sacrifices on the altar of their 
friendship, and Kosinski who accepted 
them as a matter of course. The fact was 
that Kosinski, rich, free, light-hearted, 
looking at life from the comfortable point 
of vantage of a student whom success 
or failure in his studies will not materially 
affect; a little spoilt, moreover, by the 





favour the world insisted on showering 
upon him, Kosinski had many friends, of 
whom Anstruther was one; while Anstru- 
ther, the underpaid, overworked, harassed 
mathematical master in Herr Dr. Cram- 
genius’s coaching establishment for the 
Civil Service and the Army, had one 
friend in all Heidelberg, and that one was 
Kosinski. Under the circumstances it was 
a natural thing that Anstruther should be 
the one to make sacrifices, not to ask 
them. Nevertheless, every rule, as he no 
doubt knew in his tutorial capacity, has 
at least one important exception, only he 
wasn’t looking at the matter in that light 
when he said to Kosinski a few days before 
the scene in the Castle courtyard just 
described : 

‘“‘They kave chosen about as awkward 
a time for me as any in the whole year. 
We are always so awfully hard at it in 
June. All the exams. are close on hand, 
and I think this year we have the biggest 
set of duffers it has ever been my lot to 
work with. I’m at it morn, noon, and 
night, till I feel nothing but one mass 
of tingling nerves,” 

‘‘ My dear fellow,” said Kosinski, calmly 
puffing at his cigar, ‘“‘there’s no sense in 
working like that. If I were you, I'd 
strike ; indeed, I wouldn’t toil as you do 
at any price.” 

“You'd have to, my boy,” rejoined 
Anstruther, philosophically, “and for a 
low price, too, if you were a poor beggar 
with only the sweat of your brain for your 
support.” 

“Well, if you're so busy, why don’t 
you put your people off?” 

** IT can’t put them off,” replied Anstru- 
ther in a worried tone. “ You see, they 
are taking Heidelberg on their way. If I 
put them off, it means that they leave 
the place out.” 

“ Then let them leave it out if you don’t 
want them.” 

“Bat I do want them. I want her— 
them, I mean, immensely. She has never 
seen the place yet, and of course I’d like 
her to know it.” 

“Oh, she’s of the party, is she?” said 
Kosinski, getting up and looking at a 
photograph which stood on his triend’s 
mantelpiece, 

‘Yes, she is,” replied Anstruther ; “and, 
Kosinski, I was going to ask you if you 
would mind calling on them and helping 
me to entertain them a little.” 

Kosinski’s face lengthened considerably. 
He continued to gaze at the photograph 
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without answering. He could think of no 
reason to plead against the request except 
that he didn’t like exerting himself to be 
agreeable to anything so uninteresting- 
looking as the girl whose likeness stood in 
the frame in front of him. 

“ You see,” went on the Englishman, per- 
suasively, “you speak English so perfectly 
there’d be no trouble from the barrier of 
Babel, and I should like you to know one 
another. I’ve told herso much about you” 
—this last in a tone which Kosinski inter- 
preted correctly to mean: “I have sung 
your praises in every possible key”— 
besides,” he concluded, “I’m sure you'd 
like one another.” 

“Well, you ought to know,” rejoined 
Kosinski.” ‘Of course I can’t judge from 
a photograph.” 

“Of course you can’t, old follow ; least 
of all from that one. It was a regular 
libel on her when it was taken, and now 
it’s faded and old-fashioned into the bargain. 
You wouldn’t recognise her one bit from 
it.” 

“T shan’t attempt to,” said the other, 
still studying the photograph. ‘By the 
way, Anstruther, how long have you been 
engaged ?” 

“Three years, next week,” answered 
Anstruther, with a half sigh. 

“Three years,” echoed his friend. ‘ You 
may well sigh. It’s almost as bad 
re 

“Tt isn’t bad at all,” interrupted Mark. 
“We would rather belong to one another 
and wait than try to live without one 
another.” 

“You didn’t let me finish,” resumed 
Kosinski, reseating himself. “I was going 
to say, your case is almost as bad as that 
of a man I know who’s been engaged for 
twelve years—ever since his twelfth year.” 

“'There’s no comparison between such a 
case and ours,” retorted Mark, hotly. 
“Your friend was forced, no doubt, into 
his engagement, and he now finds it a 
burden. We don’t.” 

“‘ Perhaps he does,” said Kosinski; “ but 
he doesn’t mean to break it off any more 
than you do. You see, you can’t afford to 
marry just yet; he can’t afford not to 
marry, There is a nice comparison and 
contrast in your constancy and his. Well, 
I suppose,” he continued, changing his 
tone, “that I can’t be such a bear as to 
refuse what you want. So I’ll call on your 
people to-morrow.” 

“Thank you,” said Mark, gratefully. 
“You will so infinitely oblige me if you 





will do cicerone a little in my stead, too. 
Ladies can’t go about and see a place by 
themselves.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“WE did all we could for the poor beastie, 
dear—Aunt Sophy and I; and Mr, Kosinski 
gave me some splendid ointment, then we 
called in a vet. It was terrible work 
trying to understand all he said; but one 
saw plainly what the meaning of it all was. 
He took Rough away and gave him strych- 
nine. I cried ever so over him,” and 
Audrey’s voice trembled as she told Mark 
the sequel to the fight in the Castle quad- 
rangle. 

It was the evening of the following day, 
and she and Mark were strolling along the 
leafy paths of the Castle gardens. 

* Poor little woman,” said Mark, affec- 
tionately, stroking the hand that lay on 
hisarm. “ I’m awfully sorry the dog should 
have come to such a sad end after all your 
trouble in bringing him here; but don’t 
cry any more, it can’t be helped.” 

“Herr Kosinski is going to find you 
another dog, dear,” she went on; ‘‘ he came 
up while I was sketching at the Castle this 
afternoon, and he was so kind when I told 
him what the vet. had done.” 

‘* Thanks,” said Mark; “but I don’t 
think I'll fill poor Rough’s place just yet. 
I have so little time to grow fond of any- 
thing here.” 

“I’m afraid,” rejoined Audrey, looking 
anxiously into his pale face, that you are 
shockingly overworked, Mark. You aren’t 
looking at all well, and you keep on saying 
you have no time for anything. Do you 
take proper care of yourself ?” 

“Well, darling,” he said, smiling, 
“there’s such a mass of work to get 
through just now. I don’t know how to 
do it all. I take care of myself all right ; 
but it’s the worry. I feel now as if I 
scarcely ought to be here talking to you, 
for there’s Dunsleigh——” 

“ Nevermind Dunsleigh,” sheinterrupted; 
“if he’s there, let him stay there. You 
arehere. I think I shall ask Herr Kosinski 
to see that you don’t overdo it.” 

Mark laughed outright this time. 

“Oh, you won’t put Kosinski on any 
new tack there. He is for ever preaching 
the uselessness of hard work. He would 
like every one to be as lazy as he is,” 

“ Well,” retorted Audrey, “he’s a good 
examp!» of what he preaches. He’s very 
clever, |} know; indeed, you've told me 
80.” 
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“Oh, yes,” rejoined Mark, “he’s the 
cleverest fellow I know, in a certain sense ; 
but it isn’t the cleverness of a man who 
has to earn his living and work his way. 
The fact is, he will be superannuated soon 
—that is, have to take his name off the 
university books, without having passed 
any of the university examinations.” 

*That’s rather a dreadful thing for a 
man, isn’t it?” asked the girl. 

“ Well, for a poor man it would be ; but 
it doesn’t matter to Kosinski. His father 
is immensely rich ; he is a Russian banker 
at Frankfort, and Alexis is his only son ; 
he will succeed to a title and I don’s 
know how much money.” 

“A title!” exclaimed Audrey; “how 
funny. Why, Mark, he is the most 
Radical person I ever heard talk. He got 
quite excited this afternoon arguing with 
Aunt Sophy.” 

Mark laughed again. 

‘‘He must have shocked your Aunt 
Sophy finely, “he said, “if he aired his 
Communistic opinions to her. If he 
hadn’t been of an influential family, those 
same opinions would have got him into 
more than one scrape with the university 
authorities,” 

“University authorities,” repeated a 
laughing voice behind them, which Audrey 
recognised at once for that of Mark’s friend ; 
“so that is the gist of your talk when you 
are alone in these pleasant glades. Here 
come J, softly and cautiously, wondering if 
I dare intrude, and fearing to surprise a 
tender passage, when all of a sudden the 
words ‘university authorities’ fall on my 
ears and shock them. Anstruther, you're 
a barbarian. Miss Wilmot, I wonder you 
submit to such language,” 

‘On the contrary,” replied Audrey, ‘I 
was very much interested.” 

“Moreover,” said Mark, 
talking of you.” 

“Ah!” said Kosinski, the mocking 
expression of his face deepening, ‘that of 
course alters the case. Miss Wilmot, Lady 
Conyers has sent me to find you, and tell 
you that—subject to your approval—she 
accepts a suggestion of mine to walk to the 
Wolfsbrunnen this charming evening.” 

“The Wolfsbrunnen!” cried Audrey. 
‘How delicious, That's the well which has 


“we were 





the pretty legend of the enchantress, isn’t 
it, which you told us? Certainly I'll come, 
and so will Mark.” 

“T’m sadly afraid,” began Mark, but 
Kosinski interrupted. 

“Now, surely he isn’t going to plead 
those wretched boys again? That, Miss 
Wilmot, I would certainly not stand.” 

‘No, Mark,” began Audrey, “ you shall 
not go away. I’m sure you need relaxa- 
tion as much as Mr. Dunsleigh and Co. 
need mathematics. Besides, you say you 
absolutely can’t come with us to Ziegel- 
hausen to-morrow afternoon.” 

Mark looked tenderly into the upturned 
face. 

“Of course I’d rather come with you, 
but you mustn’t forget that a great deal 
depends on the results of these next exams. 
for us both,” he added, lowering his voice. 
He had been telling her how, if the passes 
were good, he had hopes of being able 
to start as a crammer on his own account, 
and thereby enable himself to maintain a 
wife. 

“My good friend,” said Kosinski, “the 
results of the examination are among the 
fortuitous events of the future. You exag- 
gerate their value and your own influ- 
ence over them. This glorious June 
evening and Miss Wilmot’s company are 
the present—the present wastes itself while 
we are talking about it, therefore it is 
more important than the uncertain future.” 

“That is a fallacious argument, Kosinaki,” 
said Mark, laughing. 

“T don’t care whether my arguments 
are fallacious or the reverse,” replied 
Kosinski, “so long as they prevail. It is 
better to get your own way than to be 
strictly logical.” 

“ You are giving Miss Wilmot a funny 
notion of your principles, old fellow.” 

“Am I, Miss Wilmot? Well, that is 
very wrong of me. I ought rather, as an 
honest man, to make it quite clear to you 
that 1 have no principles at all. Mark 
has enough for both of us; I shall take 
some of his if I am ever badly in want of 
such an article,” 

Then he put his hand through Mark's 
arm and led him along towards the hotel 
where Lady Conyers was waiting for 
them. 
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